DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

Indeed the Princess's long absence, coupled with the
violent attacks on Prussia in the English Press, merely
made her more unpopular in Germany, and Bismarck
had no objections to that.

The Queen thought that Fritz had been quite right
in making this public protest against Bismarck's
tyrannical measure, and approved of Vicky's having
induced him to do so. That was intelligible enough,
for they had acted in accordance with Albert's
injunctions to promote a Liberal spirit in Germany.
She even interceded with the King of Prussia,
begging him not to be too hard on his son, but to
give him " reasonable and necessary freedom." He
had thought it his duty to express his views ; he had
no intention of leading an opposition to his father
and his father's Government, for he was too good a
son for that, and had too much respect for the
' authority of the Crown.1 But she did not ask
herself what she would have done if an analogous
incident had occurred in England, if the Prince of
Wales under the influence of his foreign wife had
publicly protested, at some Mayoral function in
Manchester, against an Act of Parliament which had
received her assent. She would doubtless have
treated them exactly as her Brother of Prussia had
treated his son and daughter-in-law. She would
have given the Prince a tremendous wigging, and
then have taken no further notice of such a silly
prank.

The Schleswig-Holstein question which culminated
in the Danish war early in 1864 led to somewhat

1 Bolitho, Further Letters of Queen Victoria, pp. 43-44.
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